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BY ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 

CHAPTER LXVIII. BROOK STREET. 
SILVERBRIDGE had now a week on his 
hands which he felt he might devote to 
the lady of his love. It was a comfort to 
him that he need have nothing to do with 
the address. To have had to go, day 
after day, to the Treasury in order that he 


4 might learn his lesson, would have been 
4 disagreeable to him. He did not quite 


know how the lesson would have been 


} communicated, but fancied it would have 
1 come from “Old Roby,” whom he did not 
; love much better than Sir Timothy. Then 


the speech must have been composed, and 
afterwards submitted to someone — pro- 
bably to old Roby again, by whom no 
doubt it would be cut and slashed, and 


| made quite a different speech than he had 


Pintended. If he had not praised Sir 
Timothy himself, Roby—or whatever other 
tutor might have been assigned to him— 
would have put the praise in. And then 
how many hours it would have taken to 
learn “the horrid thing” by heart. He 
proudly felt that he had not been prompted 
by idleness to decline the task ; but not the 
less was he glad to have shuffled the burden 
from off his shoulders. 

Early the next morning he was in Brook 


| Street, having sent a note to say he would 


call, and having even named the hour. 
And yet when he knocked at the door, he 
was told with the utmost indifference by a 
London footman, that Miss Boncassen was 
not at home—also that Mrs. Boncassen was 
not at home—also that Mr. Boncassen was 
not at home. When he asked at what 
hour Miss Boncassen was expected home, 
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the man answered Saale téhacue: aaemaas just as though he ¥ 
had been anybody else, that he knew 
nothing about it. He turned away in 
disgust, and had himself driven to the, 
Beargarden. In his misery he had re- 
course to game-pie and a pint of cham- 
pagne for his lunch. “ Halloa, old fellow, 
what is this I hear about you?” said 
Nidderdale, coming in and sitting opposite 
to him. 

“T don’t know what you have heard.” 

“You are going to second the address. 
What made them pick you out from the 
lot of us?” 

“Tt is just what I am not going to do.” 

“T saw it all in the papers.’ 

“T daresay—and yet it isn’t true. I 
shouldn’t wonder if they ask you.” At this 
moment a waiter handed a large official 
letter to Lord Nidderdale, saying that the 
messenger who had brought it was waiting 
for an answer in the hall. The letter bore 
the important signature of T. Beeswax on 
the corner of the envelope, and so disturbed 
Lord Nidderdale that he called at once for 
a glass of soda-and-brandy. When opened 
it was found to be very nearly a counter- | 
part vf that which Silverbridge had received 
down in the country. There was, however, § 
added a little prayer that Lord Nidderdale 
would at once come down to the Treasury { 
Chambers. 

“They must be very hard up,” said 
Lord Nidderdale. “But I shall do it. 
Cantrip is always at me to do something, 
and you see if I don’t butter them up 
properly.” Then having fortified himself 
with game-pie and a glass of brown 
sherry he went away at once to the Treasury 
Chambers. 

Silverbridge felt himself a little better 
after his lunch—better still when he had 
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smoked a couple of cigarettes walking 
about the empty smoking-room. And as 
he walked he collected his thoughts. She 
could hardly have meant to slight him. No 
doubt her letter down to him at Harrington 
had been very cold. No doubt he had 
been ill-treated in being sent away so 
unceremoniously from the door. But yet 
she could hardly intend that everything 
between them should be over. Even an 
American girl could not be so unreasonable 
as that. He remembered the passionate 
way in which she had assured him of her 
love. All that could not have been for- 
gotten! He had done nothing by which 
he could have forfeited her esteem. She 
had desired him to tell the whole affair to 
her father, and he had done so. Mr. Bon- 
cassen might perhaps have objected. It 
might be that this American was so pre- 
judiced against English aristocrats as to 
desire no commerce with them. There 
were not many Englishmen who would not 
have welcomed him as a son-in-law, but 
Americans might be different. Still — 
still Isabel would hardly have shown her 
obedience to her father in this way. She 
was too independent to obey her father in 
a matter concerning her own heart. And 
if he had not been the possessor of her 
heart at that last interview, then she must 
have been false indeed! So he got once 
more into his hansom, and had _ himself 
taken back to Brook Street. 

Mrs. Boncassen was in the drawing-room 
alone. “I am so sorry,” said the lady, 
“but Mr. Boncassen has, I think, just gone 
out.” 

“Indeed ! and where is Isabel ?” 

“Tsabel is downstairs—that is, if she 
hasn’t gone out too. She did talk of going 
with her father to the Museum. She is 
getting quite bookish. She has got a 
ticket, and goes there, and has all the 
things brought to her just like the other 
learned folks.” 

*“‘T am anxious to see her, Mrs. Boncassen.” 

“My! If she has gone out it will be 
a pity. She was only saying yesterday 
she wouldn’t wonder if you shouldn’t turn 
up.” 

“Of course I’ve turned up, Mrs. Bon- 

assen. I was here an hour ago.” 

“Was it you who called and asked all 
them questions? My! We couldn’t make 
out who it was. The man said it was a 
flurried young gentleman who wouldn’t 
leave a card—but who wanted to see Mr. 
Boncassen most especial.” 


“Tt was Isabel I wanted to see. Didn’t 





I leave a card? No; I don’t think I did. 
I felt so—almost at home, that I didn’t 
think of a card.” 

“ That’s very kind of you, Lord Silver- 
bridge.” 

“T hope you are going to be my friend, 
Mrs. Boncassen.” 

“T am sure I don’t know, Lord Silver- 
bridge. Isabel is most used to having her 
own way I guess. I think when hearts 
are joined almost nothing ought to stand 
between them. But Mr. Boncassen does 
have doubts. He don’t wish as Isabel 
should force herself anywhere. But here 
she is, and now she can speak for herself.” 
Whereupon not only did Isabel enter the 
room, but at the same time Mrs. Boncassen 
most discreetly left it. It must be con- 
fessed that American mothers are not 
afraid of their daughters. 

Silverbridge, when the door was closed, 
stood looking at the girl for a moment and 
thought that she was more lovely than 
ever. She was dressed for walking. She 
still had on her fur jacket, but had taken 
off her hat. ‘I was in the parlour down- 
stairs,” she said, “when you came in, with 
papa; and we were going out together ; 
but when I heard who was here, I made 
him go alone. Was I not good ?” 

He had not thought of a word to say, or 
a thing to do—but he felt as he looked at 
her that the only thing in the world worth 
living for, was to have her for his own. 
For a moment he was half abashed. Then 
in the next she was close in his arms with 
his lips pressed to hers. He had been so 
sudden that she had been unable, at any 
rate thought that she had been unable, 
to repress him. ‘“ Lord Silverbridge,” she 
said, “I told you I would not have it. 
You have offended me. ” 

“ Tsabel |” 

“Yes; Isabel! Isabel is offended with 
you. Why did you do it?” 

Why did he do it? It seemed to him 
to be the most unnecessary question. “I 
want you to know how I love you.” 

“ Will that tell me? That only tells me 
how little you think of me.” 

“Then it tells you a falsehood—for I am 
thinking of you always. And I always 
think of you as being the best and dearest 
and sweetest thing in the world. And 
now I think you dearer and sweeter than 
ever.” Upon this she tried to frown ; but 
her frown at once broke out into a smile. 
“When I wrote to say that I was coming, 
why did you not stay at home for me this 
morning ?” 
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“T got no letter, Lord Silverbridge.” 

“ Why didn’t you get it?” 

“That I cannot say, Lord Silverbridge.” 

“Isabel, if you are so formal, you will 
kill me.” 

“Lord Silverbridge, if you are so for- 
ward, you will offend me.” Then it turned 
out that no letter from him had reached 
the house ; and as the letter had been ad- 
dressed to Bruton Street, instead of Brook 
Street, the failure on the part of the post- 
office was not surprising. 

Whether or no she were offended, or he 
killed, he remained with her the whole of 
that afternoon. ‘Of course I love you,” 
she said. ‘Do you suppose I should be 
here with youif I did not, or that you 
could have remained in the house after 
what you did just now? I am not given 
to run into rhapsodies quite so much as 
you are—and being a woman perhaps it 
is as well that I am not. ButI think I 
can be quite as true to you as you are to 
me.” 

“‘T am so much obliged to you for that,” 
he said, grasping at her hand. 

“ But I am sure that rhapsodies won’t do 
any good. Now [I'll tell you my mind.” 

“You know mine,” said Silverbridge. 

“JT will take it for granted that I do. 
Your mind is to marry me will ye nill ye, 
as the people say.” He answered this by 
merely nodding his head and getting a 
little nearer to her. “That is all very well 
in its way, and I am not going to say but 
what I am gratified.” Then he did grasp 
her hand. “If it pleases you to hear me 
say so, Lord Silverbridge——” 

“ Not Lord!” 

“Then I shall call you Plantagenet— 
only it sounds so horribly historical. Why 
are you not Thomas or Abraham? But if 
it will please you to hear me say so, I am 
ready to acknowledge that nothing in all 
my life ever came near to the delight I 
have in your love.” Hereupon he almost 
succeeded in getting his arm round her 


waist. But she was strong and seized his 
hand and held it. “And I speak no 
rhapsodies. I tell you a truth which I 


want you to know and to keep in your 
heart—so that you may be always, always 
sure of it.” 

“T never will doubt it.” 

* But that marrying will ye nill ye, will 
not suit me. There is so much wanted for 
happiness in life.” 

“JT will do all that I can.” 

“ Yes. Even though it be hazardous, I am 
willing to trust you. If you were as other 





men are, if you could do as you please as 
lower men may do, I would leave father and 
mother and my own country—that I might 
be your wife. I would do that because I 
love you. But what will my life be here, 
if they who are your friends turn their 
backs upon me? What will your life be, 
if, through all that, you continue to love 
me ?” 

“ That will all come right.” 

* And what will your life be, or mine,” 
she said, going on with her own. thoughts 
without seeming to have heard his last 
words, “if in such a condition as that you 
did not continue to love me ?” 

“T should always love you.” 

“Tt might be very hard—and if once 
felt to be hard, then impossible. You have 
not looked at it as I have done. Why 
should you? Even with a wife that was a 
trouble to you P 

“Oh, Isabel !” 

His arm was now round her waist, but 
she continued speaking as though she were 
not aware of the embrace. “ Yes, a trouble! 
I shall not be always just what I am now. 
Now I can be bright and pretty, and hold 
my own with others because I am so. But 
are you sure—I am not—that I am such 
stuff as an English lady should be made of? 
If in ten years’ time you found that others 
did not think so—that, worse again, you 
did not think so yourself, would you be 
true to me then ?” 

“T will always be true to you.” 

She gently extricated herself, as though 
she had done so that she might better turn 
round and look into his face.. “Oh, my own 
one, who can say of himself that it would 
be so? How could it be so, when you 
have all the world against you? You 
would still be what you are—with a clog 
round your leg while at home. In Parlia- 
ment, among your friends, at your clubs, 
you would be just what youare. You would 
be that Lord Silverbridge who had all good 
things at his disposal—except that he had 
been unfortunate in his marriage! But 
what should Ibe?” Though she paused 
he could not answer her—not yet. There 
was a solemnity in her speech which made 
it necessary that he should hear her to 
the end. “I, too, have my friends in 
my own country. It is no disgrace to 
me there that my grandfather worked on 
the quays. No one holds her head 
higher than I do, or is more sure of 
being able to hold it. I have there that 
assurance of esteem and honour which you 





have here. I would lose it all to do you a 
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good. But I will not lose it to do you an | him that all other delights must fade away 
injury.” from him for ever. How odious were 


“? don't know about injuries,” he said, 
getting up and walking about the room. 
“But I am sure of this. You will have to 
be my wife.” 

“Tf your father will take me by the hand 
and say that I shall be his daughter, I will 
risk all the rest. Even then it might not 
be wise ; but we love each other too well 
not to run some peril. Do you think that 
I want anything better than to preside in 
your home, to soften your cares, to welcome 
your joys, to be the mother perhaps of your 
children, and to know that you are proud 
that I should be so? No, my darling. I 
can sec a Paradise—only, only, I may not 
be fit to enter it. I must use some judgment 
better than my own—sounder, dear, than 
yours. Tell the duke what I say—tell 
him with what language a son may use 
to his father. And remember that all you 
ask for yourself you will ask doubly for 

” 


« I will ask him so that he cannot refuse 
me.” 
“Tf you do I shall be contented. And 


now go. I have said ever so much, and I 
am tired.” 
“Tsabel ? Oh, my love.” 


“ Yes; Isabel—your love! I am that at 
any rate for the present—and proud to be 
so as a queen. Well, if it must be, this 
once, as I have been so hard to you.” Then 
she gave him her cheek to kiss, but of 
eourse he took more than she gave. 

When he got out into the street it was 
dark, and there was still standing the 
faithful cab. But he felt that at the present 
moment it would be impossible to sit still, 
and he dismissed the equipage. He walked 
rapidly along Brook Street into Park Lane, 
and from thence to the park, hardly knowing 
whither he went in the enthusiasm of the 
moment. He walked back to the Marble 
Arch, and thence round by the drive to 
the Guard House and the bridge over the 
Serpentine, by the Knightsbridge Barracks 
to Hyde Park Corner. Though he should 
give up everything and go and live in her 
own country with her, he would marry her. 
His politics, his hunting, this address to 
the Queen, his horses, his guns, his father’s 
wealth, and his own rank—what were they 
all to Isabel Boncassen? In meeting her 
he had met the one human being in all the 
world who could really be anything to him 
either in friendship or in love. When she 
had told him what she would do for him to 
make his home happy, it had seemed to 





Tifto and his racehorses, how unmeaning 
the noise of his club, how terrible the 
tedium of those parliamentary benches! 
He could not tell his love as she had told 
hers. He acknowledged to himself that 
his words could not be as her words—nor 
his intellect as hers. But his heart could 
be as true. She had spoken to him of his 
name, his rank, and all his outside world 
around him. He would make her under- 
stand at last that they were nothing to him 
in comparison with her. When he had 
got round to Hyde Park Corner, he felt 
that he was almost compelled to go back 
again to Brook Street. In no other place 
could there be anything to interest him 
—nowhere else could there be light, or 
warmth, or joy! But what would she 
think of him? To go back hot, and soiled 
with mud, in order that he might say one 
more adieu—that possibly he might ravish 
one more kiss—would hardly be manly. 
He must postpone all that for the morrow. 
On the morrow of course he would be 
there. 

But his work was all before him! That 
prayer had to be made to his father ; or 
rather some wonderful effort of eloquence 
must be made by which his father might 
be convinced that this girl was so infinitely 
superior to anything of feminine creation 
that had ever hitherto been seen or heard of, 
that all ideas as to birth, country, rank, 
or name ought in this instance to count 
for nothing. He did believe himself that 
he had found such a pearl, that no question 
of setting need be taken into consideration. 
If the duke would not see it, the fault 
would be in the duke’s eyes, or perhaps 
in his own words—but certainly not in the 
pearl. 

Then he compared her to poor Lady 
Mabel, and in doing so did arrive at some- 
thing near the truth in his inward delinea- 
tion of the two characters. Lady Mabel with 
all her grace, with all her beauty, with all 
her talent, was a creature of efforts—or, as 
it might be called, a manufactured article, 
She strove to be graceful, to be lovely, 
to be agreeable and clever. Isabel was 
all this and infinitely more without any 
struggle. When he was most fond of 
Mabel, most anxious to make her his wife, 
there had always been present to him a 
feeling that she was old. Though he knew 
her age to a day—and knew her to be 
younger than himself, yet she was old. 
Something had gone of her native b!oom, 
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something had been scratched and chipped 
from the first fair surface, and this had 
been repaired by varnish and veneering. 
Though he had loved her he had never 
been altogether satisfied with her. But 
Isabel was as young as Hebe. He knew 
nothing of her actual years, but he did 
know that to have seemed younger, or to 
have seemed older—to have seemed in any 
way different from what she was—would 
have been to be less perfect. 


CHAPTER LXIX. PERT POPPET! 


On a Sunday morning —while Lord 
Silverbridge was alone in a certain apart- 
ment in the house in Carlton Terrace which 
was called his own sitting-room, the name 
was brought him of a gentleman who was 
anxious to see him. He had seen his 
father and had used all the eloquence of 
which he was master—but not quite with 
the effect which he had desired. His 
father had been very kind, but he, too, had 
been eloquent—and had, as is often the 
case with orators, been apparently more 
moved by his own.words than by those of 
his adversary. If he had not absolutely 
declared himself as irrevocably hostile to 
Miss Boncassen he had not said a word 
that might be supposed to give token of 
assent. 

Silverbridge, therefore, was moody, 
contemplative, and desirous of solitude. 
Nothing that the duke had said had 
shaken him. He was still sure of his 
pearl, and quite determined that he would 
wear it. Various thoughts were running 
through his brain. What if he were to 
abdicate the title and become a republican ? 
He was inclined to think that he could not 
abdicate, but he was quite sure that no one 
could prevent him from going to America 
and calling himself Mr. Palliser. That his 
father would forgive him and accept the 
daughter-in-law brought to him, were he in 
the first place to marry without sanction, 
he felt quite sure. What was there that 
his father would not forgive? But then 
Isabel would not assent to this. He was 
turning it all in his head, and ever and anon 
trying to relieve his mind by Clarissa, 
which he was reading in conformity with 
his father’s advice, when a gentleman’s 
card was put into his hand. ‘ Whatever 
does he want here?” he said to himself ; 
and then he ordered that the gentleman 
might be shown up. The gentleman in 
question was our old friend Dolly Longstaff. 
Dolly Longstaff and Silverbridge had been 
intimate as young men are. But they 





were not friends, nor, as far as Silverbridge 
knew, had Dolly ever set his foot in that 
house before. ‘“ Well, Dolly,” said he, 
“what's the matter now 1” 

“TI suppose you are surprised to see 
me?” 

“T didn’t think that you were ever up so 
early.” It was at this time almost noon. 

“Oh, come now, that’s nonsense. I can 
get up as early as anybody else. I have 
changed all that for the last four months. 
I was at breakfast this morning very soon 
after ten.” 

“ What a miracle! 
can do for you?” 

“Well, yes—there is. Of course -you are 
surprised to see me ?” 

“You never were here before; and 
therefore it is odd.” 

“It is odd; I felt that myself. And 
when I tell you what I have come about 
you will think it more odd. I know I can 
trust you with a secret.” 

“That depends, Dolly.” 

“‘ What I mean is, I know you are good- 
natured. There are ever so many fellows, 
that are one’s most intimate friends, that 
would say anything on earth they could 
that was ill-natured.” 

“T hope they are not my friends.” 

“ Oh, yes, they are. Think of Glasslough, 
or Popplecourt, or Hindes! If they knew 
anything about you that you didn’t want to 
have known—about a young lady or any- 
thing of that kind—don’t you think they'd 
tell everybody ?” 

“A man can’t tell anything he doesn’t 
know.” 

“That's true. I had thought of that 
myself. But then there’s a particular 
reason for my telling you this. It is 
about a young lady! You won't tell; will 
you ” . 

“No, I won't. But I can’t see why on 
earth you should come to me. You are 
ever so many years older than I am.” 

“T had thought of that too, But you 
are just the person I must tell. I want you 
to help me.” 

These last words were said in a whisper, 
and Dolly as he said them had drawn 
nearer to his friend. Silverbridge remained 
in suspense, saying nothing by way of 
encouragement. Dolly, either in love with 
his own mystery, or doubtful of his own 
purpose, sat still, looking eagerly at his 
companion. “What the mischief is it 1” 
asked Silverbridge impatiently. 

“ T have quite made up my own mind.” 

“That’s a good thing at any rate.” 


Is there anything I 
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“T am not what you would have called a 
marrying sort of man.” 

“T should have said—no. But I 
suppose most men do marry sooner or 
later.” 

“ That’s just what I said to myself. It 
has to be done, you know. There are 
three different properties coming to me. 
At least, one has come already.” 

“You're a lucky fellow.” 

“Tye made up my mind; and when I 
saya thing I mean to do it.” 

“But what can I do?” 

“ That’s just what I’m coming to. Ifa 
man does marry, I think he ought to be 
attached to her.” To this, as a broad pro- 
position, Silverbridge was ready to accede. 
But, regarding Dolly as a middle-aged sort 
of fellow, one of those men who marry 
because it is convenient to have a house 
kept for them, he simply nodded his head. 
“T am awfully attached to her,” Dolly 
went on to say. 

“ That’s all right.” 

“ Of course there are fellows who marry 
girls for their money. I’ve known men 
who have married their grandmothers.” 

“ Not really |” 

“That kind of thing. When a woman 
is old it does not much matter who she is. 
But my one! She’s not old!” 

“ Nor rich ?” 

“ Well; I don’t know about that. But 
I’m not after her money. Pray understand 
that. It’s because I’m downright fond of 
her. She’s an American.” 

“ A what?” said Silverbridge, startled. 

“You know her. That’s the reason I’ve 
come to you. It’s Miss Boncassen.” A 
dark frown came across the young man’s 
face. That all this should be said to 
him was disgusting. That an owl like 
that should dare to talk of: loving Miss 
Boncassen was offensive to him. “ It’s 
because you know her that I’ve come 
to you. She thinks that you're after 
her.” Dolly as he said this lifted himself 
quickly up in his seat, and nodded his head 
mysteriously as he looked into his com- 
panion’s face. It was as much as though 
he should say, “I see you are surprised, 
but so it is.” Then he went on. “She 
does, the pert poppet!” This was almost 
too much for Silverbridge ; but still he 
contained himself. “She won't look at 
me, because she has got it into her head 
that perhaps some day she may be Duchess 
of Omnium! That of course is out of the 
question.” 

“Upon my word all this seems to me 





to be so very—very—distasteful that I 
think you had better say nothing more 
about it.” 

“Tt is distasteful,” said Dolly ; “but the 
truth is I am so downright—what you may 
call enamoured——” 

“Don’t talk such stuff as that here,” said 
ey _— jumping up. “I won't have 

“But lam. There is nothing I wouldn’t 
do to get her. Of course it’s a good 
match for her. I’ve got three separate pro- 
perties ; and when the governor goes off 
I shall have a clear fifteen thousand a 
year.” 

“Oh, bother!” 

“ Of course that’s nothing to you, but it 
is a very tidy income for a commoner. And 
how is she to do better?” 

“I don’t know how she could do much 
worse,” said Silverbridge in a transport of 
rage. Then he pulled his moustache in | 


‘| vexation, angry with himself that he should 


have allowed himself to say even a word 


on so preposterous a supposition. Isabel 
Boncassen and Dolly Longstaff! It was 
Titania and Bottom over again. It was 


absolutely necessary that he should get rid 
of this intruder, and he began to be afraid 
that he could not do this without using 
language which would be uncivil. “Upon 
my word,” he said, “I think you had better 
not talk about it any more. The young 
lady is one for whom I have a very great 
respect.” 

“T mean to marry her,” said Dolly, 
thinking thus to vindicate himself. 

“You might as well think of marrying 
one of the stars !” 

“ One of the stars !” 

“Or a royal princess !” 

“Well! Perhaps that is your opinion, 
but I can’t say that I agree with you. I 
don’t see why she shouldn’t take me. I 
can give her a portion which you may call 
A 1 out of the peerage. I can bring her 
into society. I can make an English lady 
of her.” 

“You can’t make anything of her— 
except to insult her—and me too by talking 
of her.” 

“T don’t quite understand this,” said 
the unfortunate lover getting up from his 
seat. ‘Very likely she won't have me. 
Perhaps she has told you so.’ 

“She never mentioned your name to me 
in her life. I don’t suppose she remembers 
your existence.” 

“But I say that there can be no insult 
in such a one as me asking such a one as 
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her to be my wife. To say that she doesn’t 
remember my existence is absurd.” 

“ Why should I be troubled with all this?” 

“ Because I think you're making a fool 
of her, and because I’m honest. That’s 
why,” seid Dolly with much energy. There 
was something in this which partly recon- 
ciled Silverbridge to his despised rival. 
There was a touch of truth about the man, 
though he was so utterly mistaken in his 
ideas. ‘I want you to give over in order 
that I may try again. I don’t think you 
ought to keep a girl from her promotion, 
merely for the fun of a flirtation. Perhaps 
youre fond of her—but you won’t marry 
her. I am fond of her, and I shall.” 

After a minute’s pause, Silverbridge 
resolved that he would be magnanimous. 
“Miss Boncassen is going to be my wife,” 
he said. 

“ Your wife !” 

“ Yes—my wife. And now I think 
you will see that nothing further can be 
said about this matter.” 

“ Duchess of Omnium 

“She will be Lady Silverbyidge.” 

“Qh, of course she’ll be that first. Then 
I’ve got nothing further to say. I’m not 
going to enter myself to run against you. 
Only I shouldn’t have believed it if anybody 
else had told me.” 

“ Such is my good fortune.” 

“Qh, ah—yes ; of course. That is one 
way of looking at it. Well, Silverbridge, 
I'll tell you what I shall do ; I shall hook it.” 

“ No, no; not you.” 

“Yes, I shall. I daresay you won't 
believe me, but I’ve got such a feeling about 
me here ”—as he said this he laid his hand 
upon his heart—“ that if I stayed I should 
go in for hard drinking. I shall take the 
great Asiatic tour. I know a fellow that 
wants to go, but he hasn’t got any money. 
I daresay I shall be off before the end of 
next month. You don’tknowany fellow who 
would buy half-a-dozen hunters ; do you?” 
Silverbridge shook his head. “Good-bye,” 
said Dolly in a melancholy tone; “I am 
sure I am very much obliged to you for 
telling me. If ’d known you'd meant it, I 
shouldn’t have meddled, of course. Duchess 
of Omnium !” 

“Look here, Dolly; I have told you 
what I should not have told anyone, but 
I wanted to screen the young lady’s 
name.” 

“Tt was so kind of you.” 

“Do not repeat it. It is a kind of 
thing that ladies are particular about. 
They choose their own time for letting 
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everybody know.” Then Dolly promised 
to be as mute as a fish, and took his 
departure. 

Silverbridge had felt, towards the end 
of the interview, that he had been arrogant 
to the unfortunate man—particularly in 
saying that the young lady would not 
remember the existence of such a suitor 
—and had also recognised a certain honesty 
in the man’s purpose, which had not been 
the less honest because it was so absurd. 
Actuated by the consciousness of this, he 
had swallowed his anger, and had told 
the whole truth. Nevertheless, things had 
been said which were horrible’ to him. 
This buffoon of a man had called his Isabel 
a—pert poppet! How was he to get over 
the remembrance of such an offence ? 
And then the wretch had declared that he 
was—enamoured! There was sacrilege in 
the term when applied by such a man to 
He had thoughts of 
days to come, when everything would be 
settled, when he might sit close to her, and 
call her pretty names—when he might in 
sweet familiarity tell her that she was a 
little Yankee and a fierce republican, and 
“chaff” her about the stars and stripes; 
and then, as he pictured the scene to him- 
self in his imagination, she would lean 
upon him and would give him back his 
chaff, and would call him an aristocrat and 
would laugh at his titles. As he thought 
of all this he would be proud with the 
feeling that such privileges would be his 
own. And now this wretched man had 
called her a pert poppet ! 

There was a sanctity about her—a 
divinity which made it almost a profanity 
to have talked about her at all to such a 
one as Dolly Longstaff. She was his Holy 
of Holies, at which vulgar eyes should not 
even be allowed to gaze. It had been a 
most unfortunate interview. But this was 
clear ; that, as he had announced his engage- 
ment to such a one as Dolly Longstaff, the 
matter now would admit of no delay. He 
would explain to his father that as tidings 
of the engagement had got abroad, honour 
to the young lady would compel him to 
come forward openly as her suitor at once. 
If this argument might serve him, then 
perhaps this intrusion would not have been 
altogether a misfortune. 
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SoME men seem born to go against the 
stream. I wasn’t. At least, if I was, my 
natal arrangements were somehow rather 
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mixed and my ideas were not adapted 
to my destiny. But I have known many 
men who never were so happy as when 
going in the exactly opposite direction to 
everyone and everything around them— 
men who, in some previous period of 
metempsychosis were clearly of the salmon 
tribe, to whom the only raison d’étre of a 
torrent was to give them something to 
swim against. 

Dicky Springer was a salmon in some 
very recent stage of existence, and for a 
fish of his inches—-he could not have run 
at the outside to more than half a score of 
pounds—showed, I’ll be bound to say, as 
good sport as any silver-sided aristocrat 
of his season. It was a good man that 
landed Dicky, and with good tackle “at 
that.” I don’t say much about the fly. 
Unless fins have more effect on tempera- 
ment than I fancy they have, our Richard 
would have risen to the bare hook if only 
dangled before his nose with sufficient 
provocation. But the gut must be sound, 
and the rod tough, and the wielder thereof 
a past master of his craft, that finally 
prevailed upon poor Dick to exchange the 
sparkling turmoil of his native stream for 
the pensive retirement of the basket. It 
must have been a terrible moment to poor 
Dicky when as each season of his finny 
life drew to an end, he could no longer 
close his relaxing scales against the con- 
viction that for the present at least the 
game was up, and he must be content for a 
time to drop downstream and recruit his 
failing energy and exhausted nervous 
system with a course of sea-bathing. There 
were spring tides of course, and currents 
and gales of wind; and you may depend 
upon it, our Richard could pass an examina- 
tion in this sort with any wariest pilot of 
the seas. But Dick’s heart was yearning 
all the time for a good strong steady stream, 
a hundred miles long at least, with swirl- 
ing rapids here and there, and rushing 
weirs that had to be taken with a spurt 
and a spring, and gave a fellow assurance 
that he really had a backbone in him 
somewhere. This present human existence 
must be a sort of little millennium to Dicky, 
for in season or out of season there is always 
a strong current running somewhere, and 
in season or out of season Dick is always 
fult swim against it. 

I might have known what was coming 
when one Friday night, some two months 
or more ago, Dick came bursting into the 
room where Harry and I were smoking 
our last pipe, and insisted on our walk- 





ing up to town with him next morning 
instead of taking the District train as 
usual to the foot of the Temple Gardens. 
I knew, too, what was coming off to-morrow 
morning, or might have known if I had 
thought of it, for a man doesn’t live any- 
where within several stones’-throws of 
Hammersmith Bridge without knowing 
when the Oxford and Cambridge race is to 
be rowed, even if that pleasant little side- 
ways peep of the river from my bedroom 
window, which was one of my main induce- 
ments in taking the apartments, had not 
been thoughtfully blocked up for the last 
twenty-four hours by a huge stand specially 
erected for the occasion. But somehow 
one never does think of these things—at 
least I didn’t. So I just pushed over the 
whiskey-bottle and the tobacco-jar to the 
new arrival with a careless, “‘ All right, old 
fellow, if Harry's game for it!” And 
Harry was game, of course. He is as sure 
to be game for anything that anyone else 
proposes as to shirk the trouble of any 
original suggestion on his own account. 
Harry, you must know, is my big brother. 
My little brother he was a quarter of a 
century or so since, when _half-a-dozen 
years prior-geniture gave me a temporary 
advantage. Nowadays the tables are 
turned, and Harry, over six feet four in his 
stocking feet and broad in proportion, 
patronises his elder with a calm unconscious- 
ness that is sometimes a little exasperating. 
Dick and Harry are great allies; at least 
Dick is always bullying and pitching into 
Harry, who seems to like being bullied 


‘and pitched into, and follows Dick in his 


preverse rushes up stream with precisely 
the same philosophic imperturbability with 
which he will float with me along the 
rising tide, as a sensible man should. For 
myself, I am a medium mortal—neither 
big enough, like Harry, for a lordly 
indifference on such minor matters, nor 
condensed enough, like Dick, to feel an 
absolute necessity for handicapping one’s 
superfluous energies by opposition of some 
kind. When we ran down to San Carlo 
the carnival before last, I was always 
careful to ascertain which way the game 
was going, and always backed the winning 
colour—in intention at all events. Harry 
threw his five-franc pieces here and there 
with a calm conviction that “It’s all the 
same thing, old man,” which wasn’t in the 
least shaken by any mere accident of gain 
or loss. Dick, of course, invariably betted 
on the colour which hadn’t turned up ; and 
when it didn’t turn up again put on a 
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heavier stake. In any street row the 
opposite side of the way always seems to 
me the shortest as well as the pleasantest 
path. Harry, on the contrary, saunters 
calmly on, this side or that as the case may 
be, and in either case, unless Dick be with 
us, turns up placidly on the further side 
with his careless hands in the same pockets 
as before. Dick gravitates to the centre, 
as a straw in a Maelstrom, and we fight our 
way in to recover his remains. They are 
sure to be found either engaged in single 
combat with the biggest member of the 
mob, or trampled under the feet of its 
most numerous section. 

So when we turned into the Bridge Road 
at seven o'clock that nice foggy March 
morning, I find myself suddenly swept 
off my feet by a roaring cataract of humanity 
pressing steadily in the direction of the 
river. If all London had not been quite 
certain to be streaming in one direction, 
what temptation would there have been to 
Dick Springer to set off in the other ? 

Fortunately I am what the sailors call 
under the lee of Harry, and though even 
he is for the moment carried considerably 
out of his course as the full strength of the 
tide catches him suddenly on the flank, the 
force of the shock is to me considerably 
broken, and I soon find myself heading up 
stream in Harry’s wake. Another minute 
and we are out of the strength of the 
stream and in the slack water on the other 
side of the road, railed off as it were by a 
line of animated “ blue posts,” for the benefit 
of the carriage company, which somehow 
seems on this occasion to bear a curiously 
small proportion to that on foot. As we 
emerge into this freer space, and are able to 
look around in comparative leisure, we are 
aware of a temporary interruption to the 
steady flow of the current. A little sort of 
eddy seems to have set itself up some half- 
dozen yards lower down, and the stream 
grows agitated and breaks its bounds, 
swaying out over the space sacred to the 
carriage company which so persistently fails 
to arrive. Then a couple of the blue-coated 
sentries momentarily desert their station, 
plunge gallantly into the swirling tide, and 
presently emerge, conducting between them 
Dick, very dirty, very breathless, and very 
far from that spruce and dapper trim in 
which he had set out ten minutes ago; but 
full of fight as ever, and more than half 
inclined to quarrel with his rescuers for 
having deprived him of the opportunity of 
forcing his way single-handed against the 
stream. 





And, indeed, if our Richard is ever to be 
really happy in this world now is his oppor- 
tunity. The wonderful unanimity which 
so impressed itself on Mr. Puff in the rare 
agreements of the stage is mere centrifugal 
dissension compared with that which on 
this occasion appears to animate the whole 
population of the metropolis. There must 
be some one surely in town besides our 
three selves who does not propose to spend 
the prime of a foggy March morning on the 
chance of being able to catch over some- 
body else’s shoulder a half-minute’s glimpse 
of a couple of rows of blue and white 
jerseys on their way to possible glory up at 
Barnes? But looked at from a Hammer- 
smith point of view this seems to be the 
one idea of which the metropolitan mind is 
at this moment capable. Not that there is 
any particular excitement about it. We 
always take our pleasure sadly, and there 
is certainly nothing about getting up at 
unholy hours on a raw March morning, in 
tramping for an hour or two through 
a bone-piercing north-easter, and in bein 
tortured for another hour or two in a pron 
quelling fog on a very muddy river-bank, at 
all calculated to impart any special hilarity 
to that habitually mournful operation. One 
might almost suppose it a religious duty—if 
it were not for the extreme religiousness of 
its performance. Nobody seems ever left 
at home to look on, for the windows along 
the roadside are untenanted, and not a 
nightcap wags at us as we pass. Every- 
body is in the street, I suppose, and every- 
body presses steadily on with a sort of grim 
determination to be in the front row some- 
where at all events, if the disappointed 
back rows do project them—as the dis- 
appointed back rows probably will—up to 
their knees, or thereabouts, in mud and 
water for their pains. 

Perhaps it is this spurious severity of 
purpose on the part of the pleasure-seekers 
which so curiously detracts from the surely 
legitimate self-satisfaction of the conscien- 
tious minority. Surely,if everone has a right 
to a glow of conscious virtue it is under 
circumstances such as these. But somehow 
Icould not feel virtuous at all. I couldhardly 
feel less so if I alone were bent on idleness 
and all this rushing throng was on its way 
duty-wards. I could not feel less of that 
glow of conscious merit which has been 
the appanage of the Industrious Apprentice 
ever since that remarkable lusus Nature 
firs; dawned on an unappreciated world. 
It is not merely that the anything but indus- 
trious Apprentice, who forms I suppose atleast 
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a third of the riverward throng, greets me as 
he scuffles past with scornful and injurious 
gestures; that ’Arry, duly decked with 
ribbon of blue, openly confides to the 
temporary possessor of his h’arm and ’eart 
his conviction that I am a “cure” and a 
“mug;” that the very policeman on extra 
duty clearly lays upon my misdirected 
shoulders the onus of having dragged him 
from his comfortable bed at intempestive 
hours, even if he does not, as I more than 
half believe he does, credit me with being 
a swell mobsman, whose lay has already 
turned out so well that he is retiring to 
place his swag in security before going for 
another haul. It is that I myself am 
doubtful on the score of my own virtue, 
that I cannot rid myself of a sort of 
feeling that to fly so very decidedly in the 
face of public opinion must surely be 
wrong ; that however allowable it may be 
from an abstract point of view to go down 
betimes to one’s office and open one’s 
letters, and meet one’s bills, and provide 
generally for wants physical and mental of 
Master Tommy and Miss Clara, and the 
rest of the juvenile tribe at home, there 
must surely be something in the occasion 
which puts altogether another aspect on 
the case, as though a man should attack an 
orange in the stalls of Her Majesty’s 
Theatre or walk down Regent Street in the 
costume of his private bath-room. It is 
quite a relief when on the opposite side of 
the way three people suddenly stop, consult 
with animation for a minute or so, throw 
something into air, catch it again, examine 
it thoughtfully, and then turn resolutely 
Londonwards with much slapping of the 
back of one of their number by the other 
two, who appear to appreciate the jest 
much better than he. Are they 
really going to—— Bah! not a bit 
of it. They are only going to “’ave a 
drain” at the public-house half-a-dozen 
steps back, and in another minute they 
have had it and are off riverwards again 
with greater vigour than before. 

One satisfaction there is at all events. 
Not one in a dozen of all these people 
will catch so much as a glimpse of the 
boat race. They say that if a train were 
never to start at all somebody would still 
manage to be late for it. Here we are close 
to the Addison Road Station, and if there 
be any faith in clocks or tides, the boats 
must have started a good ten minutes ago. 
Yet the stream, though thinner, is as per- 
sistent as ever. It is not till close upon 
Holland Park that the last sky-blue ribbon 





passes panting on its way, this time in the 
crimson bonnet of a stalwart young matron, 
whose youthful little lord and master, 
trotting breathlessly by her side with the 
blue-rosetted hope of the ancient house 
of Robinson in his arms, is doubtless 
thinking with joy and satisfaction of that 
University struggle barely a year since, 
when the momentous question was popped 
as they drove home in that snug corner of 
Jones’s market-cart, and Elizabeth Brown 
gushingly named an early day for becoming 
Mrs. Robinson. 

And so the every-day City current sets 
in again, and Harry knocks the ashes out 
of the pipe which has hitherto reposed 
placidly between his philosophic lips ; and 
Dick, who has cannoned off every third 
man in the crowd, till you might fancy he 
was bent on an experimental study of the 
tangential curves, sets his hat straight on his 
head again, counts up his missing buttons, 
repairs damages generally ; and I emerge 
from my position of safety in Harry’s wake, 
and devoutly pledge myself never again 
to navigate London streets against the 
stream. 

Naturally I keep this vow most religiously 
tillan opportunity offers for breakingit. Why 
I should have selected Derby Day for that 
long-promised visit to my old friend on the 
other side of Clapham Common I know no 
more than I know why nine-tenths of the 
rest of London should choose to grill 
themselves alive on that day in the dust 
and turmoil of Epsom Downs. Of the 
“turf” and all that passes thereon I am as 
blissfully ignorant as though I were already 
under it. For ought I know—or care— 
Bend Or might have been Bar Sinister or 
“ bar one,” for the matter of that. I knew 
certainly that Jack Bamber had written to 
me more than a fortnight ago to say that 
he had made up a jolly party for the 26th, 
and was going to tool the drag down, 
and would keep a place for me, which 
I must fill under Heaven knows what 
Bacchanalian pains and penalties. But 
then Jack, who is popularly supposed 
among ourselves to be the best amateur 
coachman in London, and who has been 
backed before now to take a fly from any 
ear in his team without disturbing -the 
equanimity of its wearer, is always making 
jolly parties and tooling down drags, and 
threatening with dire Bacchanalian penal- 
ties any one of his acquaintances who will 
not commit his only neck to his care. I 
have observed, too, that this morning 
there has certainly been something of an 
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epidemic about. My clerk has been 
taken suddenly ill, and is quite unable 
to come to business, but will make 
a point of being all right to-morrow. 
My solicitor, from whom I have not 
heard -since the day before yesterday 
about that troublesome business of Wind- 
bagge Whistler, has a ’eadache, and is 
obliged to keep away from business for the 
day. The very clerk who conveys the in- 
telligence is not the right clerk, of whom I 
might at least have enquired if anything 
new has occurred, but an h-less underling, 
who grins when I ask, a little savagely, 
whether Mr. Pouncet has a headache too, 
and replies significantly that he wouldn’t be 
astonished, for “ they mostly ’as about now.” 
But it is not till I am fairly on my way to 
Clapham, and remark casually to my neigh- 
bour on the knife-board of the tram upon 
the singular unanimity with which the 
population of the neighbourhood appear 
to have established themselves for the 
evening at their respective front windows, 
that I really learn the day I have chosen 
for my expedition, and find myself once 
more full swim against the stream. 

Not quite in such isolated fashion, how- 
ever, this time as the last. Indeed, till we 
are fairly past Kennington Park the stream 
is all setting in the outward direction 
as though the half of London which this 
morning had determined not to go to the 
Derby had by the evening altered whatever 
may have served it for a mind, and was 
bent upon getting to Epsom, at all events in 
good time for the Oaks. Thus it becomes 
clear that this seeing the people “come 
home” is a recognised excitement for such 
portion of the neighbourhood as mightn’t, 
couldn’t, wouldn’t, or, I was going to say, 
shouldn’t go themselves. And the neigh- 
bourhood follows up its recognised excite- 
ment with a singleness of purpose which to 
the philosophic mind might afford food for 
reflection. Why people coming home from 
the Derby in a dusty, dirty, draggle-tailed 
condition should be better worth looking at 
than people going, equally dustily, dirtily, 
and draggletailedly, in the opposite direc- 
tion, I, for one, cannot venture to sur- 
mise. But so it is. Here, for instance, 
comes a party, which to me, who am not of 
the neighbourhood, has a decidedly striking, 
not to say noteworthy aspect. At a dis- 
tance it has the appearance of an ordinary 
waggon-load of coals coming along at a 
ponderous trot behind its three big black 
horses. A little nearer, and the coal-sacks 
appear to be alive, swaying to and fro and 





waggling the little tied-up knots at top in 
most eccentric fashion. A little nearer and 
the tied-up knots become heads, the coal- 
sacks develope into men, and we are in 
presence of a party of jovial coalheavers, a 
couple of dozen strong at least, full of beer 
and merriment to the eyebrows, making 
evening hideous with the doleful burden of 
some unknown ditty in two hundred verses, 
twenty-four different keys, and no particular 
tune at all. A twenty-fifth comrade has 
failed in obtaining standing room in the 
body of the waggon, and occupies a pre- 
carious post on the great weighing-machine 
that swings behind, whereon he performs a 
private war-dance of his own to a special and 
independent melody, considerably diversi- 
fied by the equilibric necessities of the 
situation. But the harmonic waggon is 
travelling the wrong way, and the neigh- 
bourhood regards it with the sublime in- 
difference with which your true Londoner 
would encounter an earthquake and pair if 
it happened to take a turn down Fleet 
Street. That wagonette, now, with its 
dusty wheels, its broken-down cattle, and 
its weary freight of draggle-tailed humanity 
is quite another affair. There is no har- 
mony among its passengers, nor, for the 
matter of that, any overt discord either. 
What with the sun and the dust, und the 
turmoil and the—well, yes, perhaps the 
champagne likewise, or what passes for 
champagne in a guinea hamper on Derby 
day, the tenants of the wagonette are in 
very staid and sober mood, indeed as little 
disposed to make sport for their neighbours 
as to enjoy it for themselves. But their 
interest for the neighbourhood is not to be 
measured by such tests as these. They are 
coming home from the Derby. So the 
neighbourhood gathers closer to its win- 
dows, and rubs up its spectacles, and 
brings its opera-glasses to bear with that 
promptness and unanimity which nothing 
less than a firm conviction of its being 
the fashionable thing to do could possibly 
ensure. 

Taking a bird’s-eye view from the com- 
manding elevation of my tram-car knife- 
board I am struck with the vastness. of 
the scale on which all along the road on 
either hand preparations are being made 
for tea. High tea sometimes, with a cold 
joint, and possibly a lobster, or an elegant 
pyramid of prawns. But in any case tea, 
and tea on a patriarchal scale. If these 
mounds of bread-and-butter, these groves of 
“creases,” these battalions of cups and 
saucers, these regiments of chairs — not 
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always, by the way, of the orthodox parlour 
fashion, but eked out here and there with 
humble cane-seated auxiliaries from the 
bedrooms—are all intended for the wants 
of the ordinary family, either the Kennington 
Road must devote itself with remarkable 
unanimity to the evasion of the Common 
Lodging House Acts or there must be 
something in the atmosphere of the Surrey 
side which should make prudent young 
married people of not absolutely unlimited 
means very chary of settling down there. 
Fortunately there is another alternative, 
and I very soon arrive at the conclusion 
that it is fashionable “form” in the Kenning- 
ton Road on Derby evening to invite your 
friends to tea. 

And now the plot thickens, and as the 
tramcar draws up on the top of the hill at 
the corner of Clapham Common we find 
ourselves fairly in the midst of a crowd 
which would do no dishonour to the course 
itself. It takes a strongish force of police 
here to keep the road, and all along the 
footpath on either side the vendors of 
refreshment, solid and liquid, of Japanese 
parasols, and wonderful paper plumes, and 
back-seratchers, and false noses, and those 
villainous squirting abominations which 
everyone should combine to put down by 
severest Lynch law if no other means be 
found available, are plying as brisk a trade 
as their more enterprising brethren away 
on Epsom Downs. 

“Our Henglish carnival, sir,” senten- 
tiously observes a slightly inebriated citizen, 
apparently of the shoemaking persuasion, 
to whom I apologise for an involuntary 
assault committed under the pressure of the 
crowd. And certainly if the scene lacks 
some of the brighter characteristics of that 
eccentric institution it is by no means 
unlike an undress rehearsal of one. 
The Kennington Road is not exactly the 
Corso, nor does Clapham Common, even 
under the glimpses of sunshine which 
occasionally struggle down through the 
smoke, and dust, and gathering clouds, 
remind one with altogether irresistible 
force of the Cascine, or the Chiaja, or the 
Promenade des Anglais. But they bear 
much the same relation to the old familiar 
scenes as the daylight practice of the 
ballet or pantomime to the night per- 
formance, with its colour and glitter and 
slightly tinselly pomp. And there is some- 
thing of the daylight sobriety about it too. 
When the night comes, and the gas and 
limelight are turned on, and Harlequin 
shall have exchanged the canvas jacket 





and grimy knickerbockers of everyday 
life for the tight-fitting suit of many- 
coloured spangles, and Mr. Merriman shall 
be no longer, to outward appearance at all 
events, overwhelmed with the responsi- 
bility of drilling a score or two of specially 
tragic supers into the intricacies of his 
comic business, then no doubt we shall 
be very gay and very brilliant indeed. At 
present it must be owned we walk through 
our business in a rather perfunctory 
manner. We haven’t even any confetti 
to throw—we could hardly expect to be 
supplied with bouquets at half-a-crown 
apiece—and though the interests of the 
sartorial community have been no doubt 
sufficiently consulted, it is one thing to see 
your neighbour’s coat powdered with mere 
ordinary road-dust, no matter how many 
inches thick, and quite another to have the 
powdering of it yourself. 

So there is, it must be owned, a certain 
air of unreality about the scene, which even 
false noses do not altogether remove. 
Some of us, indeed, seem quite incapable 
of acting up to our noses. Here comes a 
weary wayfarer fast asleep with his nose 
swinging irresponsibly between his knees. 
Here is another evidently quite oblivious of 
the fact that he is still in situ, and evidently 
congratulating himself on the impression 
heis making upon the youngest and prettiest 
of a baroucheful of girls, which, as luck 
will have it, has pulled up at the Alexandra 
for a mouthful of hay and water just 
alongside his own green-curtained hansom. 
The majority of us carry our noses frankly 
in our hands, or drop them quietly over 
the side of the carriage into the road, 
whence they are promptly rescued * by 
adventurous Arab youth before more than 
a dozen or so of wheels have passed over 
them, and carefully pinched and patted 
once more into such semblance of shape 
as may at least fit them for the simple uses 
of the tribe. 

And so the rout rolls on, and the 
stream of carriages, and carts, and cabs, and 
omnibuses, and vans, and improvised non- 
descripts unclassable even by the licensing 
authorities of Somerset House or Scotland 
Yard, pass ever broader and thicker, and 
nigger minstrels hanging on to omnibus 
steps and tailboards drop off at sight of a 
likely “ pitch,” and raise the husky ghosts 
of Nancy Lee or Biddy MCarthy till 
summarily summoned to ‘pass away.” 
And dusty-throated wayfarers force their 
way into the aristocratic coffee-room of 
the Alexandra, and expend what little voice 
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remains to them from much shouting of the 
odds in full-flavoured remonstrance against 
the despotic ukase which refuses the supply 
of the much-desired beer save as accom- 
paniment of altogether superfluous dinner, 
and I am anxiously looking out for a gap in 
the rushing string of vehicles sufficiently 
wide to afford some hope of arriving with 
life on the opposite side of the way, when, 
swish ! my hatrises suddenly from my head 
as a long whip-lash comes deftly curling 
round it, and a friendly yell greets me 
above the uproar from the roof of Jack 
Bamber’s drag, as that worthy pulls up his 
smoking team right across my contemplated 
ath. 

r Downimans! Bosh! Fancy any one ex- 
pecting to find Frank Downimans at home 
on the Derby Day. A pretty sort of fellow 
I am, and a nice mess I’ve made of it. 
But it’s never too late to mend, and there’s 
room up behind now, or on the roof, or 
between the wheels or somewhere, and, 
in short, I am in the hands of the Philis- 
tines, and, on the whole, not sorry to be 
there, and in another minute I am rolling 
along homewards on the roof of Jack’s 
drag, and so ends my second swim against 
the stream. 





A SUN-PICTURE. 
IN FOUR PARTS. PART IIL. 

A FORTNIGHT had passed since Miss 
Newnham had announced her predilection 
for dining out; a time that had said many 
unknown things to Nona. 

Mr. Douglas Courtney, who had come 
to the vicarage to read for an examina- 
tion, had been much occupied it is true, 
but he had found time to take a number 
of walks in the evening and to pay a 
morning call at Mrs. Newnham’s. 

On that occasion the maid-of-all-work, 
her arms bare to the elbow and redolent of 
soap-suds, had been lost in wonderment at 
the expensiveness of his appearance. The 
children, anxious not to miss any little 
excitement, crowded into the hall, and 
watched the apparition with awe. Finally 
Mr. Courtney had placed himself in a 
rickety chair that well-nigh prostrated him 
on the drawing-room carpet had he not 
promptly secured a safer and more abiding 
resting-place. 

Mrs. Newnham, limp and joyless as she 
was by nature, and not holding with rose- 
coloured views of this world or the next, 
was not aggressively elated at this young 
gentleman’s advent, or indeed cast down at 





his departure. She had heard he was 
staying at the vicarage ; her daughter had 
mentioned meeting him. She was sorry 
to say Nona was out, had gone into the 
village. How were Mr. and Miss Gibbins? 
The vicar was doubtless a sound divine, 
but it could not be expected she could 
listen to another, who had taken the place 
of her dear husband, with the same 
edification, and so forth. 

Mr. Courtney agreed it was impossible. 
When could Nona come in? Over there 
on the round table was a photograph album, 
placed sideways with elaborate careless- 
ness, along with a bead-mat, a keepsake, 
and a hideous pink vase—was there a pho- 
tograph of Nona in it? Well, he would in 
all decency have to go now, so perhaps he 
would not be able to see Nona at all that 
day. 

These reflections proved that the last 
fortnight had not been barren of results. 

At tea that evening Mrs. Newnham 
mentioned the afternoon call. Nona had 
heard the exciting news from the children 
and the maid-of-all-work. 

“T do wish, mother, when people come 
you would tell the children not to crowd 
round them as if they were a Punch and 
Judy show, or a performing poodle,” said 
the eldest sister ; “I think I shall have to 
inform Jane that Christian young women 
generally clothe themselves to the wrist 
when they open the hall door.” 

“T’m sure I do the best I can ; perhaps 
when you have a house of your own you 
will manage things better than your. 
mother. Children, hold your tongues, 
and give me the bag of stockings,” said 
Mrs. Newnham, like the martyr she was. 

“T didn’t mean to grumble ; forgive me, 
mother, and let me help you,” replied 
Nona. 

The rain was beating against-the window. 

“T shall not see him to-night; how 
stupid I was to go out,” she thought. 

For what can be more healthy after 
reading all day than a brisk walk at night, 
and what more natural that such walks 
should lead past gardens where there are 
pretty girls ? 

In this way had Douglas Courtney com- 
bined Nona’s society with much study. 

The girl, who at all times indulged 
a passion for open air, opined that it would 
be a flagrant absurdity to shut herself 
within doors because people chose to walk 
past the garden wall; and of course, if a 
gentleman to whom one has been intro- 
duced asks one a civil question, one is in 
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common politeness bound to answer him. 
Mr. Courtney, on fine evenings, found an 
infinite number of civil questions to ask 
Miss Newnham, and she, despite the 
gathering darkness, was in courtesy con- 
strained to reply. 

“T wish,” said Nona at the little gate at 
the end of the garden on the evening 
before the formal visit, “I wish you would 
come and call upon my mother. I don’t half 
like seeing you like this—it seems somehow 
secret.” 

“T don’t believe you care one jot if I 
come or if I stay away altogether,” he 
replied gloomily. ‘‘ You are always telling 
me not to come, or asking me if they know 
at the vicarage, or getting up some ‘no 
followers allowed’ business to scare a fellow 
off.” For Mr. Courtney was as other men in 
the middle stage of the tender passion, 
inclined to be boorish and unreasonable. 
“ Why, Nona”—he had never called her 
Nona before, but it slipped out now uncon- 
sciously, even glibly, as if she had been ever 
thus in his thoughts—“ if you went to the 
Canary Islands or Timbuctoo I should be 
bound to follow you; I couldn't help 
myself.” 

“ But I don’t want you to go to Timbuc- 
too or the Canary Islands. I was merely 
suggesting that you should come to pay 
a formal visit and make the acquaintance 
of my mother.” 

“ Of course I'll do anything you tell me,” 
said Douglas in lover-like meekness. “I 
don’t think I can come to-morrow, though ; 
it will have to be the day after. Mind 
you're at home.” 

“ That’s right ; be a good boy and do as 
you're told,” said Nona with attempted 
smartness, “and you will grow up a source 
of pride and joy to your parents. By the 
bye, have you got any ?” 

“ Ye-es—usual number; and a.rum old 
customer the governor is.” 

“ Why?” asked the girl to this touchingly 
filial remark. ; 

“ Well, you see,” he rejoined, drawing a 
fancy pattern on the gravel with his stick, 
“he has lots of money, but such rum notions 
—won’t allow me anything at all, at least 
not anything worth mentioning” (about 
enough to maintain a respectable family) 
“until I get some appointment, or work 
hard at some profession or other. Now 
work don’t suit my constitution—never 
did. I tell the governor he’s bringin 
me to an early grave. What with the 
mental exertion of “Greats” at Oxford, 
and the brown sherry at the Middle 





Temple, it’s a marvel I’m alive,” said 
this rudely healthy young gentleman, 
stretching his as yet muscular upper 
extremities. 

“ Poor fellow!” said his audience. “So 
you have to sit poked up reading all 
day.” 

It seemed to the girl little short of 
sacrilege to compel anything so handsome 
and delectable as the individual before her 
to do anything distasteful to him. 

“Tt is too bad of your father,” she 
exclaimed sympathetically, as if that long- 
suffering gentleman were the hardest of 
taskmasters. “So what are you going to 
do? What is this examination?” 

“ Oh, it’s the Colonial Office ; very decent 
sort of work when you once get in; 
only there’s this competitive exam business 
before you get in, and there’s an im- 
movable and inexorable old governor, who 
won't hand out if I don’t.” 

After this followed the usual “sweet 
sorrow ” occasioned by the protracted hour, 
and the ominous voice of Mrs. Newnham 
gathering in the missing for the night 
from the garden door. 

On the morrow Mr. Douglas Courtney 
was impelled on the luckless visit in Miss 
Newnham’s absence. 

The rain pattered against the window 
that night. The solitary candle flickered 
with the wind that was invited so liberally 
through countless holesand cracks in wains- 
cot and sash. As Mrs. Newnham lifted 
up her voice, crying in her nocturnal 
monologue over the expensiveness of child- 
ren in general and the instability of shoe- 
leather in particular, Nona’s thoughts were 
at liberty to wander away. 

“ Yes,” said the rain to her fancy, “I 
shall rain, rain, all the week, and then 
your fine lover will go away.” 

And the wind rattled the casement and 
shivered the magenta roses and paper 
waterfalls that in courtesy are said to 
ornament fire-grates. 

“Yes,” said the still small voice that on 
such occasions never fails to offer the most 
comforting suggestions, “he is at the 
vicarage. They have just done dinner. 
The fire—of course they have lighted a fire 
—is burning brightly; the lamps are 
shaded discreetly. Theophilus — yes, 
Theophilus is deep in a book in a luxurious 
arm-chair, while Cynthia, in that white 
cashmere, is singing an impassioned Italian 
love-song, while he is turning over the 
leaves.” . . . The candle was flickering 
in its socket ; she was back again in the 
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dismal little room. The widow was 
speaking : “ You need not light another 
candle, Nona ; we may as well go to bed, 
and finish these stockings by daylight.” 
And forthwith the ladies retired. 

The next day brought no change. It 
rained continually with an earnest steady 
downpour. 

“He might have made some excuse, and 
come to see me,” thought Nona; “ but if 
it pours cats and dogs to-morrow it won’t 
prevent me from going to see—Cynthia !” 

But the next day the sun shone forth 
merrily, and by the time the girl was on 
her way to pay her visit, the roads were 
nearly dry, the day bright and warm. 

Miss Gibbins was charmed to see Nona. 
She insisted on calling her brother from 
his study. “Oh, pray don’t disturb him, I 
know he must be busy,” said the visitor, 
wondering, and yet not daring to ask, after 
the whereabouts of another man. 

Theophilus, with his slouching gait and 
timid smile, appeared, and after him (how 
desirable after all is existence!) the younger 
more compact figure of Douglas Courtney. 

The conversation of necessity became 
general ; and when one has something to 
impart, or something to learn from the 
beloved object opposite (and when has one 
not?) there is nothing so wearying or 
exasperating as a general conversation. 

Mr. Courtney, for instance, did not enter 
into the spirit of the thing, but, sitting 
apart, kept playing with Nona’s little 
umbrella. He glanced at Mr. Gibbins, and 
then got up and gazed abstractedly out 
of the window, apparently unconsciously 
leaning the umbrella against the sill. 

Refreshed by the prospect of the park, 
he now joined the group. 

Nona, who had kept up an animated talk, 
and also admired the view, with that 
facility for doing two things at once that 
alone is compassed by the female soul, 
now rose to leave. She was of course 
accompanied by Theophilus to the door. 

“You must be sure and dine with us 
some day next week,” Cynthia said; to 
which remark Nona mentally added “when 
he perhaps has gone !” 

As the vicar proceeded back to his study, 
Mr. Courtney was quite surprised to find 
that Miss Newnham had left her umbrella. 

“Oh! do run after her with it,” cried 
the guileless Cynthia; “there’s no knowing, 
it might rain.” 

In two minutes more a gentleman was 
accosting a lady outside the vicarage garden ; 
one would have thought they had not met 





for years, they found so much to say to 
each other. 

“T have to go up to town for the 
examination to-morrow ; mind you are out 
in the garden to-night,” he was urging. 

“Ves, I will be there, even if it is 
under the shelter of our faithful ruse 
de guerre,” she replied, taking her lost 
property from his hand. 

The moon shone down that night in 
the romantic and interesting fashion which 
should always attend the meetings of 
lovers. 

“Only to think you came in all that 
rain. I thought you were snug at the 
vicarage all the time. Did you really come 
both nights ?” 

“Both nights, Nona,” he replied, “and 
I got not so much as a glimpse or a sign of 

ou.” 
hr And I was so wretched,” she said 
simply ; “ I thought you didn’t care enough 
about—I mean enough to come, and I was 
darning stockings! So you came in the 
wet ; do you know, I’m glad of that; it will 
be something to think about,” she added. 

There was an unknown yielding, a novel 
softness in her voice. 

“Qh, you liked it, did you?” replied 
Douglas. “I can’t say I did decidedly. I 
can’t say I did. Curious the difference of 
opinion.” 

“ Tt’s like life, isn’t it?” said the young 
girl; “you outside and miserable in the 
rain, I inside more miserable hearing the 
rain, so near; but you see it is all dark, 
and we never know.” 

She had laid her hand on his arm, her 
lips were trembling ; he drew her to him— 
so near that he could feel her soft breathing 
on his face. 

“ Nona, little Nona, where do you get 
your serious thoughts and where your great 
deep eyes ?” 

The white lids drooped over the depths 
beneath, and then as the conscious soul 
was veiled as by a cloud, he dared to press 
warm lingering kisses on her hands, her 
cheeks, her lips. 

Half an hour later Nona, reluctantly, 
lingeringly, preparing to withdraw herself, 
made the not very original remark : 

“And so you must go to-morrow?” 
Then, with fine naiveté, “I do wish now 
it were not to-morrow.” 

“T could have gone better yesterday, 
little Nona. But I always make a fool of 
myself. I oughtn’t to have said anything 
yet, till after the exam,” he muttered to 











himself contritely. 
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Mr. Courtney, indeed, need not have 
blamed hiniself on this head, for whatever 
| his actions, assuredly he had not committed 
himself in speech. 

“ Nona, do you know,” he went on more 
blithely, “I always think of you as I saw 
you first, with the sun shining in the midst 
of the sunflowers. Do you know I com- 
mitted a theft that day? I stole that sun- 
flower, and I’ve got it still, Nona, when 
I am gone do you think you will remember 
me ¢” 

“Well, with an effort I might; but I 
warn you, I have a very bad memory,” 
said the girl, laughing in low reply. 

“T should like to impress on your 
memory: P 

The sentence was never finished ; but 
perhaps Mr. Courtney effected his inten- 
tion in his somewhat protracted parting 
kiss. 

PART IV. 

Mr. THEOPHILUS GIBBINS had been much 
preoccupied of late. An unwonted nervous- 
ness, foreign to his phlegmatic tempera- 
ment, had embarrassed his movements, 
causing him to start at the sound of a bell, 
and turn away on the unexpected appear- 
ance of lights. 

For Mr. Gibbins, like the psalmist, had 
questioned his own soul, and discovered 
therein the image of Nona Newnham. 

Theophilus was the only son of wealthy 
and pious parents. He had been nursed 
as it were in the odour of sanctity ; he had 
imbibed moral truths from his earliest 
years. The Gibbins household had ever 
regarded life from the serious and religious 
standpoint, a circumstance that may have 
lent a reactionary zest to Cynthia’s later 
frivolity of mind. She had been low-church, 
high-church, broad-church, and atheistical 
in turn, but nothing serious said much to 
Miss Gibbins, at any rate for any length of 
time. 

Just now people were “ speculative ” in 
thought and medizval in the matter of 
clothing, and Cyrthia was as the rest. 

Theophilus was of another make. 

Years back he had been a slow, awkward, 
good-hearted boy. He grasped an idea 
with difficulty and digested it slowly. But 
once having sucked out the heart of a 
question, it became a portion of himself; he 
could as soon have parted with it as with 
one of his hands or feet. He was, at 
the same time, of that passive part of 
mankind that suck only the rattle, so ‘to 
speak, presented to their hand; and Mr. 
Gibbins’s rattle, as we have already seen, 











had been shaken only from the serious 
standpoint. 

The vicar had in his way reached the age 
of thirty-four in single unblessedness when 
he began to conceive that Nona was the 
one woman who ever could or ever would 
suit him as a wife. Mrs. Newnham had 
been informed of his aspirations, and had 
been duly elated at future honours. It 
yet remained, it is true, to speak to 
Nona, but considering her mother’s 
wishes and dearth of rivals-it might be 
reasonably expected she would listen to his 
suit. 

The vicarage had been unusually quiet 
all that winter. Cynthia had been absent 
visiting various friends, and Mr, Courtney, 
who was half under promise to run down 
at Christmas, found himself unable to leave 


town. 


He had {written to the vicar to ac- 
count for non-appearance. After thanking 
Theophilus for his help, thanks to 
which he had got the berth in the 
Colonial Office, he went on to say that 
the severe illness of his father prevented 
him getting away. He concluded by 
saying: “ Pray give my kindest regards to 
Miss Newnham ; tell her I am in despair 
at not being able to assist at the mothers’- 
meetings ; but pray say I shall be down 
the very earliest opportunity. She will 
understand what a deep interest I take in 
them.” 

Mr. Gibbins had not been overjoyed at 
this message. He found it flippant, 
unbecoming to tender any young lady, 
much less to his possible wife. He 
had therefore thrown the letter in the 
fire, marvelling the while at the curious 
frivolity and indelicacy of even gentlemanly 
men. 

It must not be supposed that jealousy 
had anything to say to the divine’s resent- 
ment. The thought of a rival did not cross 
his mind. Had not the worthy man taken 
three years to fall in love with this young 
lady, and over six months to reconsider his 
feelings? It was not given him to know 
what, with some people, a fortnight can 
effect. 

Other than in this letter had Courtney 
shown no sign of life. 

For on reflection he felt (like other men, 
when it is too late) it would be a shame: to 
compromise Nona Newnham. He had 

one too far, and yet not far enough. 

e had succumbed to his passions. At a 
distance reason reasserted herself. Secret 
and romantic attachments and indefinite 
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engagements, and the like, did not enter 
into this young gentleman’s plan of life. 
He resolved if he saw or wrote to Nona 
now it must be to ask her to be his wife. 
And this he could not do ; for although he 
had satisfied his father as to the Colonial 
Office, sickness now prevented him from 
receiving his reward. For this and the 
higher reward he must now wait with what 
patience he might. 

In this way the winter passed away, the 
longest winter Nona had ever known. 

At first she had stood at the little gate 
at the end of the garden. She had looked 
up the long white road, and the trees 
turned red and brown ; then the elms, the 
first to shed their leaves, stood all feathery 
against the purple blue behind. But 
she did not note these changes. She was 
waiting for a figure—a figure that never 
came. 

“Tf he does not come, he will write,” 
she said. 

But the postman proved no luckier than 
that long white way had been. 

Perhaps the winter nights were the 
worst, when the snow lay round the house. 
Then she would roam from room to room. 
In the kitchen, freshly scrubbed, the maid 
would click her knitting-needles, the fire 
burning brightly, the cat gently purring 
in the glow. There were the sauce- 
pans shining in a row, the crickets 
chirping round the blaze, the children 
sleeping over-head, the widow casting up 
accounts. Tick, tick, tick, went the big 
kitchen clock. 

“ He will never come back—he has for- 
gotten me,” she said. 

There was the old childhood’s home in 
its sleepiness, its order, its drowsiness. 
“ How can I bear it? How long will it 
last?” Tick, tick, went the kitchen clock ; 
its monotony said “to the end.” 


But the spring time had come now, the 
autumn seemed a long way back. 

“ After all,” Nona asked herself, “‘ what 
have I to complain of? He never asked 
me to be his wife ; why should I be dis- 
appointed now? Perhaps he got rather 
tired of Cynthia up at the vicarage, that 
was all, and wanted a little cheerful society 
after his work. Well, I never grudged 
him mine.” Then she would go over word 
for word all their little scraps of talk, his 
look and tone, and all the things she ought 
to have said. 

“T ought to have enjoyed it much 
more, for now it will never come back 





again,” and she thought dolefully of 

r. Gibbins’s “ attentions,” as her mother 
called it. 

The old dead days seemed so meaning- 
less, so empty, before that autumn time ; 
but that time too was dead now, leaving an 
aching pain at the heart. “If I could only 
do something exciting, go away to the end 
of the world, or marry somebody, or drown 
myself, I should get rid of this pain; and 
he might hear of me, perhaps remember 
the old time.” 

The garden walls seemed to crush and. 
choke her. 

As Nona ruminated, one of these exciting 
and slightly incongruous alternatives was 
about to be offered her. 

A crunching of the gravel (she was at 
the end of the garden) betrayed the 
tempter in the person of Mr. Theophilus 
Gibbins, who was quickly approaching 
her along the garden walk. Perhaps he 
was not a dangerous temptation to the 
outer world—a world unbiassed by an 
earnest soul, if accompanied by a slouching 
gait and awkward feet. But in these un- 
toward attributes it is possible lay Nona 
Newnham’s snare. The outward form 
deceived only, she told herself. Grace 
was with those who loved and rode 
away. 

The girl was leaning against an apple-tree, 
its faint pink glowing in the warm spring 
sunshine. Overhead the birds were singing, 
the sky showed blue between the tangled } 
net of trees. There was a mild humidity 
in the air, the sounds and scents of spring- | 
time were awakening from their long winter | 
sleep. 

An unusual air of solemnity, even of ex- 
citement, characterised Mr. Gibbins. The 
woman in Nona knew that her time had 
come. But even now he did not cross 
the long wet grass straight to where she 
stood, but approached her crab-wise by the 
more circumspect and salubrious gravel 

ath. 
r She did not smile or move, but simply 
waited with her hands clasped together, her 
slight body leaning on the knotted moss- 
grown stem. 

Neither half an hour nor a proposal 
of marriage had altered Miss Newnham’s 
attitude. 

“Miss Nona,” gasped the unyouthful 
lover to her silence, “ you give me then 
leave to hope ?” 

A dull apathy had taken possession of 
her as the vicar unburdened himself of 
his proposal—the proposal, like Pilgrim’s 
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burden, he had carried about with him so 
long. 

After the ceaseless unrest of the last few 
months there-seemed in this opening of a 
new life something of numbing peace. It 
would delight her mother, and appa- 
rently a worthy man. Life after all was a 
joyless thing—what did it all signify ? 
Perhaps in mere duty lay life’s highest 
joy. 
“You give me leave to hope,” and he 
attempted to clasp her hand 

“Hope!” What had she to do with 
hope? It was a word that had become 
without meaning in those long winter 
nights. 

She was staring at the sky, and 
passed in silence away over the long lank 
grass. 

Mr. Gibbins was wondering at the 
enigma presented by maidenhood and 
silence. After all it was but the wayward- 
ness of a young girl, he reflected, and he 
followed her to where she stood in the 
smiling spring sunshine. She was leaning 
against the mossy red-brick wall with a 
different lover in the time gone by. On 
her lips played a tender smile. 

“Ah, that’s right; you are not angry, 
dearest,” said the vicar persuasively. He 
again essayed some sort of lover-like caress. 
She recoiled at the touch. 

Turning sharply round, with burning 
cheeks, she said slowly : 

“T cannot give you any ‘hope,’ Mr. 
Gibbins. I thought just now I would 
try to like you, but you see it’s all too 
late !” 

“Too late !” repeated the vicar, turning 
from the garden gate and gazing along 
the muddy road, “ ‘ Surely,’ as the Psalmist 
says, ‘surely every man walketh in a vain 
show; surely they are disquieted in 
vain.’ ” 

“ Hullo, Gibbins,” exclaimed an_irri- 
tatingly-elated voice in his ear, while a 
hand grasped his own. “Just run down, 
you see ; governor all serene again. Come 
down to see our mutual friends—over 
the wall. What is the matter?” 
anxiously. ‘They are all right ?” 

“Tn perfect bodily health,” said the divine 
mournfully. 

New lights began to beat in on the 
darkness of the vicar’s brain. 

**You are not going to 
mered aghast. 

“Can't stop now, old fellow—tell you 
all about it afterwards.” 

The gate swung to. 


” he stam- 








Gibbins found himself without on the 
same road with a changed sky. 

For Mr. Courtney still thinks as before 
that an uncommonly nice little girl lived 
on the other side of the wall; while his 
presence whispers to Nona that the winter 
indeed is dead. 





TIRED. 


WE are so tired, my heart and I, 

Sweet is the swell of the poet’s sigh; 
Sweet is the ring of the minor chords; 
Sweet is the chime of the measured words: 
But, oh! when life is so hard and dull, 

We miss the joy of the beautiful, 

And echo it back like a bitter cry— 

‘*We are so tired, my heart and I.” 


Tired of sowing the barren grains, 

Tired of taking the useless pains 

Of the futile faith, the unheeded word, 
And the weary sickness of hope deferred ; 
While the counted sands drop fast away, 
Through the feverish night and the rie ON day, 
And the reeds we lean on break, one by one, 
And the sad, ungranted prayers go on. 


The winds sweep over the cowering plain, 
Through the creeping mist sobs the ceaseless rain ; 
The chill and heaviness all around, 

Like a chain the aching temples bound ; 

Dream, fancy, sacrifice—what is its all? 
Climbing, struggling, slip, and fall, 

O’er the dull grey sea, stoops the dull grey sky; 
We are so tired, my heart and I. 


Break through the clouds, oh, Easter light! 
Wake up, brave sense of truth and right, 

Lay on the shrine of our risen Lord 

The useless talent, the broken sword ; 

Lay there doubts, griefs, and wants, and cares, 
And the erring darlings of many prayers. 
From the cross on earth, to the crown on high, 
Let us look together, my heart and I. 





TRADITIONS OF THE CROSS. 





TREES and woods have twice saved the whole 
world ; first, by the Ark, then by the Cross ; making 
full amends for the evil fruit of the tree in Paradise 
by that which was borne on the tree in Golgotha. 

EVELYN. 

Apart from the mystic import of the 
immortal tree, on which our Saviour suffered 
on Calvary, there are many curious specu- 
lations and legends concerning the history 
and nature of the wood of which it was 
formed. 

An ancient legend referred to in the 
Gospel of Nicodemus, Curzon’s Monasteries 
of the Levant, Didron’s Iconography, and 
many other works, carries the history of 
the Cross back as far as the time of Adam. 
The substance of it is as follows : 

Adam, one day, fell sick, and sent his 
son Seth to the Garden of Eden to ask the 
guardian angel for some drops of the oil of 
mercy, distilled from the tree of life. The 
angel replied that none could have that 
till five thousand years had passed, but 
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gave him a slip of the tree, which was after- 
wards planted on Adam’s grave and grew 
into a beautiful tree with three branches. 
Some accounts differ and say that the 
angel gave Seth three seeds, which he 
planted under Adam’s tongue, from which 
they grew into the cypress, cedar, and pine. 
These were subsequently carried away by 
Moses, who cut his rod from them, and 
King David transplanted them near a foun- 
tain at Jerusalem, where they grew into one 
magnificent tree. Under its umbrageous 
shade he composed his Psalms and lamented 
his sins. His son Solomon afterwards cut 
it down for a pillar in his Temple, but no 
one was able to fix it there. Some say 
it was preserved in the Temple, while 
others aver, with equal probability, that it 
formed a bridge across a marsh, which the 
Queen of Sheba refused to pass, being 
deterred by a vision of its future burden. 
It was afterwards buried in the Pool of 
Bethsaida, thereby accounting for the 
healing properties possessed by its waters. 
At the Passion it floated and was taken for 
the Cross, or, as some say, for the upright 
beam. Henry Maundrell speaks of a Greek 
convent, about half an hour’s distance from 
Jerusalem, where they showed him a hole 
in the ground under the high altar, where 
the stump of the tree stood. The veracious 
Sir John de Maundeville also says that the 
spot where the tree grew at Jerusalem was 
pointed out to him; the wood, he states, 
formed a bridge over the brook Cedron. 

From Anselm, Aquinas, and others, we 
learn that the upright beam was made of 
the ‘immortal cedar ;” the cross beam, of 
cypress ; the piece on which the inscription 
was written, of olive; and the piece for 
the feet, of palm ; hence the line : 

Ligna crucis palma, cedrus, cupressus, oliva. 
Sir John de Maundeville’s account of the 
legend differs from this. He says the piece 
athwart was made of “ victorious palm ;” 
the tablet, of “ peaceful olive ;” the trunk, 
of the tree of which Adam had eaten ; and 
the stock of cedar. Some versions say that 
it was made of fir, pine, and box; others 
of cypress, cedar, pine, and box; one 
names cedar for the support of the feet, 
cypress for the body, palm for the hands, 
and olive for the title. Southey, in his 
Commonplace Book and Omniana, says 
that the four kinds of wood were sym- 
bolical of the four quarters of the globe, or 
all mankind. Some affirm that the cross 
was made entirely of the stately oak. 
Chaucer, speaking of the Blessed Virgin, says: 

Benigne braunchlet of the pine tree. 





The legend of The Invention of the 
Cross, as it is called, refers to its supposed 
discovery by Helena, the mother of Con- 
stantine the Great, in Eusebius, A.D. 326. 
This “invention” was commemorated on 
the third of May (though many different 
dates and festivals have been observed ir 
its honour), and is related by Rufinus, 
Socrates, Theodoret, Nicephorus, Gretscher, 
Hospinian, Durandus, and Sozomen; it 
was also supported by Cyril of Jerusalem, 
Ambrose, Chrysostom, Tillemont, and 
Jortin. Helenawasvisiting Jerusalem at the 
age of seventy-nine, and there found three 
crosses buried, and the title of Pilate lying 
by itself. The true cross was only dis- 
covered by its healing properties on being 
touched, the test being applied by Macarius, 
bishop of Jerusalem. A church was erected 
over the spot where the crosses were 
found, and most of the true cross was 
deposited inside, Helena taking the re- 
mainder to Byzantium. From thence she 
sent a portion to Rome by Constantine, 
who placed it in the church of Santa Croce 
Gerusalemme, built expressly for the 
purpose. From this time festivals were 
established, and pilgrimages undertaken, 
while fragments of the cross were sold at high 
prices. It was soon found that the supply 
was not equal to the demand, and the 
wily priests, to meet this exigency and 
account for the superabundance of the 
relic (“‘ sufficient to build a fleet,” say some 
writers), announced to the multitude that 
it no longer healed but self-multiplied. 
During the episcopate of Cyril, A.D. 350— 
386, this was shown and honoured as the 
true cross at Jerusalem. After the capture 
of Jerusalem by the Persians, in A.D. 614, 
the remains of the cross were taken by 
Chosroes the Second to his capital. They 
were, however, recovered by Heraclius in 
A.D. 628, and taken back to Jerusalem. 
This event was commemorated by the 
festival of the Exaltation of the Cross, held 
on the 14th of September, which was also 
called Holy Rood Day, or Holy Cross Day, 
according fo Brand. In A.D. 637, Jerusalem 
was again conquered by the Saracens, and 
nothing has since been heard of the cross 
which had been left there. The piece 
of wood with the title inscribed, found by 
Helena, with traces of Hebrew and Roman 
letters, was sent by Constantine to Rome, 
and is said to be still preserved there— 
the story being that it was found in a 
leaden chest -belonging to Constantine, 
which was attested by a bull of Pope 
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century what remained of the portion taken 
by Helena to Constantinople was removed 
during the reign of St. Louis to Paris, and 
is said to be still preserved in the Sainte 
Chapelle. Sergius the First is said to have 
placed a portion of the cross in a silver 
box in St. Peter’s Cathedral, about A.D. 690. 
A supposed relic of the true cross was ‘pre- 
served in the Tower of London as late as 
the reign of James the First. 

Such is the history of the Invention, 
or discovery, of the Cross, which had once 
so many upholders and believers. The 
superstitions with which we have now to 
deal are connected with the species of tree 
of which the cross was thought to have 
been composed. The general belief is that 
it was made of the elder-tree ; therefore, 
although fuel may be scarce and these 
sticks plentiful, the poor superstitious 
people will not burn them. In Scotland, 
according to a writer in The Dublin 
Magazine, it is called the bourtree, and 
the following rhyme is indicative of their 
beliefs : 

Bourtree, bourtree, crooked rung, 
Never straight and never strong, 
Ever bush and never tree, 

Since our Lord was nailed on thee. 

In Chambers’s Book of Days is an in- 
stance of the belief that a person is per- 
fectly safe under the shelter of an elder-tree 
during a thunderstorm, as the lightning 
never strikes the tree of which the cross was 
made. Experience has taught that this is 
a fallacy, although many curious exceptional 
instances are recorded. James Napier, in 
his Folk-lore of the Northern Counties of 
England, tells us of a peculiar custom. The 
elder is planted in the form of a cross upon 
a newly-made grave, and if it blooms they 
take it as a sure sign that the soul of the 
dead person is happy. Dyer, in his Eng- 
lish Folk-lore, says that the most common 
belief in England is that the cross was 
made of the aspen (Populus tremula), 
the leaves having trembled ever since at 
the recollection of their guilt. Another 
legend is that all the trees shivered at the 
Crucifixion except the aspen, which has 
been doomed to quiver ever since. An ex- 
tract from Mrs. Hemans’s Wood Walk and 
Hymn is worthy of quotation here as 
beautifully illustrating the first idea : 

Fatuer. Hast thou heard, my boy, 
The peasant’s legend of that quivering tree ? 
Cuitp. No, father; doth he say the fairies 
dance 
Amidst its branches ? 
FatHer. Oh! acause more deep, 


More solemn far, the rustic doth assign , 
To the strange restlessness of those wan leaves. 





The Cross he deems, the blessed Cross, whereon 
The meek Redeemer bow’'d his head to death, 

Was formed of aspen wood ; and since that hour 

ba all its race the pale tree hath sent 

A thrilling consciousness, a secret awe 

Making them tremulous, when not a breeze 

Disturbs the airy thistle-down, or shakes 

The light lines from the shining gossamer. 

In Ulster the aspen is called “ quiggen- 
epsy”—i.e., “quaking aspen.” In support 
of these beliefs the aspen still flourishes 
near Jerusalem. In the West of England 
there is a tradition that the cross was 
formed of the mistletoe, which before that 
event used to be a fine forest tree, but has 
since been doomed to lead a parasitical 
existence. The gipsies believe that it was 
made of the ash-tree. The nails used at 
the Crucifixion, said to have been found by 
Helena, are reported to have worked many 
miracles. One of them was thrown by 
her into the Adriatic during a storm, 
and produced a perfect calm. Another 
placed in the crown or helm of Constantine 
was found in a mutilated state in the 
church of Santa Croce. The third is said 
to be in the possession of the Duomo of 
Milan, while that of Treves claims the 
fourth. In the time of Charlemagne a new 
relic was discovered in the shape of a 
sponge soaked in the blood of Christ. In 
Cheshire the Arum maculatum is called 
“ Gethsemane,” because it is said to have 
been growing at the foot of the cross, and 
to have received some drops of blood on 
its petals. 

The dirpe of Mamre died at the Cruci- 
fixion! ‘“Christ’s Thorn” is a very com- 
mon plant in Palestine. We must just 
mention one more superstition in connec- 
tion with our Lord’s agony, and then we 
must close the chapter. In Scotland it was 
formerly believed that the dwarf birch is 
stunted in growth because the rods with 
which Christ wasscourged were made fromit, 

These are the popular ideas of the 
material of the cross, some of which will, 
perhaps, never be entirely obliterated until 
the last great day, when “all things 
shall be made plain.” 


SET IN A SILVER SEA. 


BY B. L. FARJEON. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. A PERILOUS DISCOVERY. 

“T was not likely soon to forget this 
singular adventure, to which perhaps I 
attached an undue importance because of 
its connection with the statue of Evangeline; 
but there was another reason for remem- 
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brance in the parallel which suggested 
itself between the childless woman and 
Clarice. I paid a second visit to the market- 
place at midnight, and again met the 
woman, who was almost as much an outcast 
among the islanders as myself. She claimed 
me as an old-time friend, and again asked 
me to accompany her to the grave of 
her child. I humoured her, being curious 
to learn the particulars of her story, 
but she did not gratify my curiosity until 
we met for the third time in the same 
lace. 

“*T asked her,’ said Bertha, pointing to 
the statue, ‘whether it was right for me to 
meet you here and talk to you; she said I 
could trust you. Tell me your name.’ 

“¢« Ranf.’ 

“¢ Mine is Bertha.’ 

“That night she told me her story. 
There was nothing new in it, so far as 
regarded herself. She trusted and was 
deceived, and the man who brought dis- 
grace upon her was killed in open fight by 
her father. 

“My mother was dead,’ said Bertha, 
‘and my father turned me from his house. 
He had no other children ; he might have 
been kinder to me. But he was a man 
who always acted rightly, so the islanders 
said. Then it is right never to forgive. I 
had friends, as I thought—girls, and men, 
and children. Not one of them had a 
heart, not one. Is it not strange to go 
through the world so—to kiss and embrace 


you, and then to thrust you away! And 
for a father to turn from his child! I do 
not understand it. Why, if my baby lived, 


and grew to be a woman, and did wrong 
unconsciously, or was unhappy in any 
way, in disgrace with all the world, I 
should take her to my bosom and comfort 
her, and whisper to her, “Do not grieve, 
my child ; your mother loves you, though 
all the world is against you!” And we 
should be happy again ; it would not then 
be always night ; there would be sometimes 
a bright cloud in our lives.’ 

“T allowed her to talk without interrup- 
tion, and presently she spoke again of her 
lover. 

“<*T knew that my father was seeking 
him ; I had been told so, not out of kind- 
ness, but out of malice. “There will be 
blood shed,” they said, and they looked 
upon me with horror, as though the crime 
were mine. I tried to find him and warn 
him. All the day and far into the night I 
wandered from place to place, seeking him, 
and at length I saw him lying dead upon 





the ground. It drove me almost mad. I 
ran to my father’s house ; I beat my hands 
against the door till the blood came; he 
opened a window above, andasked me what I 
wanted. “ There has been murder done !” I 
cried. “The guilty has been punished,” my 
father said sternly, and he bade me go 
from his house and never dare to set eyes 
on him again, for he no longer had a 
daughter. I was overwhelmed, and sat 
down on the door-step, in the dread hope 
that the world was coming to an end. And 
all the while my baby was in my arms, 
sleeping peacefully, and as I looked at her 
sweet face in the dim light, I thought, 
“What does it matter? We have each 
other.” I took her to her father, and waking 
her, made her kiss him; I kissed him 
also, for the last time, and have never 
seen him since. I do not know where 
they have buried him ; they would not tell 
me.’ 

“We were walking to the grave of her 
child, and she stopped and looked around 
with wandering eyes, seeking the shadow 
of the man she had loved too well. _ 

“«T was alone in the world,’ she 
said, as we walked onward again, ‘no one 
to speak to, except my baby ; no one to 
love, except my baby. Every one had 
fallen off from me, every one; only my 
baby remained. Then it happened that I 
came in the night to the market-place, and 
discovered what no other person in the 
isle but you and I suspect—that. what they 
call a statue lives and speaks. When she 
first smiled upon me it was like rain upon 
a parched field. My eyes had been scorched 
and dried up with grief; ah, what pain! 
what anguish! And when Evangeline 
smiled, the tears came and relieved my 
heart. She spoke to me, and comforted 
me, and prevented me from going mad. 
We are sisters, and by-and-by we shall 
know each other better in the spirit land, 
where I shall have my baby again in 
my arms. And my father will be there, 
and baby’s father, too. Will my father, 
when he sees me there, say, “Come 
to me, my daughter; all is forgiven.” 
What if I answered him: “ Had you been 
merciful to me, my baby might have lived, 
and I should not have been condemned to 
wander night after night and day after day 
from valley to valley, from field to field, in 
search of a kind look or word.” Then, if 
there be justice, the priests will be dumb. 
Do you like them ?’ 

“<< The priests ?’ 

“¢ Yes, Do you like them?’ 
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*<¢T have no reason to,’ I answered 
slowly. 

“<T am glad, because you are not like 
the others, and you strengthen my belief. 
What do they mean when they say, “ God 
is love.” There should be something more 
than words, should there not. “God is 
love.” Then He will know I have done no 
wrong, and He will take my little one to 
His bosom, and me, from whom she drew 
life. I shall wait—I shall wait—and on 
the judgment day I shall say to the priests, 
“ You told me that God is love, and you 
tried to prove to me that He is hate.” Yes, 
it is true. They did not pour oil into my 
wounds. Would you believe that they 
would not bury my innocent baby in conse- 
crated ground ? Buta soul is a soul, and 
they could not rob her of that, nor me of 
Divine love and mercy. SoI am satisfied to 
wait, but not too long—not too long! I 
must die before I grow old. Look at me; 
I am pretty ; I don’t want to grow ugly, 
and then die. Baby might not know me, 
and that would be too terrible to bear. 
Where do you live?’ + 

“¢On the mountain.’ 

“ She looked at me, and retreated a few 
steps, impelled by some instinct of repug- 
nance; but she came quickly to my side 
again, and took my hand. 

«“¢ And your name is Ranf, you told me. 
I did not think at the time. You are the 
being I have heard of and was warned 
against, and never saw till the other night. 
That proves what menare. Letmewhisper to 
you : there are people here who abhor you, 
and yet you are the only one who has given 
me a kind word since my baby died.’ She 
kissed my hand passionately. ‘And you 
live on the mountain—Evangeline’s moun- 
tain. She lies, too, in ground that has not 
been consecrated. I shall come and see you 
on the mountain.’ 

“ ¢ You will be the first who has dared.’ 

*¢QOh, I shall dare !’ 

“¢* Best to keep away,’ I said ; ‘I prefer 
to live alone.’ 

“¢ The mountain is free; I shall come; I 
am not frightened. Evangeline is there, 
and her heavenly messengers !’ 

“T repeated, in wonder, ‘ Her heavenly 
messengers !’ 

“<«The pretty birds that fly to and fro. 
I have watched them, and hope one day 
they will bring me a message from Heaven 
or Evangeline. You see, 1 know you do 
not live alone. Have you not goats and 
dogs ?’ 

at ty 


«Tt must be a fine life. I shall come 
and see you.’ 

“TI left her that night, as on the other 

nights, whispering to the wild flowers which 
grow on her child’s grave, and kissing the 
cold earth which mercifully hides what 
is dearest to her in this world and the 
next. 
“ Her piteous story drew me to her, and 
from that night we were friends. A fancy 
of mine impelled me to place some roots of 
the dream-flower on the grave of her child, 
and when I told her the name of the flower 
she thanked me earnestly, and said that 
Heaven had directed me to bring the sweet 
comfort to her soul. 

“ What is most beautiful in her is her 
devotion to her dead baby. As the, leaf 
loves the light so does she love her child. 

“ Her father lives now a life of seclusion, 
pitied and not condemned by his comrades. 
And yet he has broken a holy command- 
rment. It is hard to thread one’s way 
through these labyrinths—not for me, for 
others ; my mind is no longer in a state of 
doubt upon other than mortal matters. 
The woman who most needs pity receives 
none ; she is shunned and avoided by all. 
Hard as granite are the islanders in their 
notions of morality. 

“T have already set down here how, 
when I slipped over the precipice and 
almost met my death, I was saved by the 
branch of a tree which grew out of the rocks, 
and how, by this means, I discovered a 
path which led me to a place of safety, 
from whence I crawled to my hut and 
nursed my wounds. I determined then, 
when I was strong, to convince myself 
whether this path was made by Nature or 
man. If by man, but one being could have 
formed it—the Cain of the Silver Isle, who 
in a paroxysm of jealous love treacherously 
killed his brother. 

“Anxious to make myself acquainted 
with every detail of the tragedy that at 
this distance of time could be gathered 
together, I enlisted Joseph Sylvester, who 
was most industrious in collecting all the 
hearsay connected with the subject. Such 
a story, transmitted from generation to 
generation, of course becomes twisted and 
dotted with fantastic features; but the 
main points remain, and can be eliminated 
from the fanciful creations, and these I 
have taken and pieced with clearness and 
consistency. I cannot well explain my 
motive, except that the tragedy appeared 
to be directly connected with the task I 
had set myself. Joseph naturally took 
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great interest in the story, partly for its 
own sake as a wild and gloomy episode in 
human life, but chiefly because the girl’s 
name was Evangeline. This was sufficient 
to enchain his imagination, and it has also 
captivated the imagination of our own 
Evangeline, from whom Joseph hides 
nothing. She tells me that she some- 
times dreams of her namesake. I have 
endeavoured, without success, to make 
light of the subject in my conversations 
with Evangeline ; I did not wish her to 
dwell morbidly upon it; but I cannot 
wonder that she should often speak of it 
when my own mind is so continually 
dwelling upon the theme. 

“Other matters, after I got well, pre- 
venting ‘the immediate execution of my 
purpose, it was quite three months before I 
was enabled to apply myself seriously to 
my task. I felt that it was likely to prove 
a difficult one, and I wished to have a clear 
time before me. Some parts of this moun- 
tain are subject to land-slips, and although 
I am not aware of an avalanche of any 
magnitude occurring, I have had myself 
to guard against convulsions, slight in 
themselves, but sufficient to prove fatal 
to life. 

“One morning I set forth from my hut, 
accompanied by my dog Leontine. I 
strapped a blanket round my shoulders in 
case I should be benighted, and I provided 
myself with food, and a gourd for water. 
A light axe, a pick, and a short-handled 
shovel, completed my equipments. 

“Tt was not without difficulty that I 
found the narrow path which led to the 
outer surface of the rocks. When I first 
discovered it I was in pain and great 
excitement, and my only aim was to reach 
my hut in safety. I paid then no attention 
to its conformation, and even the circum- 
stance that for some distance it had been 
tunnelled had escaped my memory, perhaps 
even my notice. Since I last passed 
through the tunnel a quantity of loose 
earth had fallen ; this I cleared away, and 
in the course of the afternoon, after much 
labour, I emerged from the tunnel into 
open daylight. From the mouth of the 
tunnel the path stretched onwards for about 
twenty yards, and there terminated—of 
necessity, for the sheer surface of the rock 
was reached. I recognised the tree whose 
stout branches had preserved me from 
being cut to pieces on the jutting stones, 
and tired with my exertions, I sat down, 
with my face to the sea, and partook of the 
food I had brought, Leontine sharing with 











me. The meal being over, I lay full length 
on a flat surface of rock, and with my hand 
round Leontine’s neck, uttered my thoughts 
aloud. The dog listened to me with an 
appearance of sagacity, and at the same time 
with a watchful eye for my safety. I had 
chosen a perilous resting-place ; an enemy 
creeping up behind me might with a 
light push have sent me rolling to the 
bottom of the cliffs; but no enemy was 
near, and my hand was steady, my eye 
true, and my mind clear. I could not 
help smiling at the thought of what 
might occur were Harold, Mauvain, and I 
imprisoned on this spot, with old grudges 
to satisfy, and holding each other in bitter 
contempt. 

“ «Tt would be a rare test of courage,’ 
I said aloud. ‘If something most pre- 
cious depended upon life or death, how 
then, Leontine? There is truth in 
wine, they say. So when a man’s soul 
is racked and tempest-tossed, his true 
nature is revealed. The many rave 
and threaten ; the few endure, and smile 
at fate.’ 

“Autumn flowers grew everywhere 
around me ; various-coloured grasses waved 
in the breath of light breezes ; insects with 
gossamer wings threw fairy shadows over 
the velvet moss which carpeted the trunk 
of the ancient tree. Nature is bounteous 
in her gifts, and clothes the loneliest spots 
with beauty. 

“¢ Tmpossible to say,’ I said to my dog, 
when, after a contemplation of these eternal 
miracles my thoughts returned to my 
project, ‘impossible to say at this distance 
of time whether the road we have traversed 
was formed by Nature or man. If by man, 
there must have been a purpose in view. 
What purpose, Leontine, and did his work 
end here? It is scarcely probable it was 
undertaken to arrive at this barren result. 
Certainly there is from this point a very 
fine prospect, and one can enjoy it without 
fear of observation on the part of the 
islanders ; but that is not a great advdn- 
tage, for the prospect is equally fine from 
the top of the mountain, and one is not 
likely to be disturbed by the intrusion of 
his kind. What discovery might one make 
in this lonely spot, more secluded even 
than our mountain huts? I might split 
open an ancient rock and release a toad, 
who would not thank me for bringing it 
into the light ; or a spirit might guide us 
by a safe road to the mysterious depth in 
which Evangeline and her bridegroom 
found their grave. Such is life, Leontine ; 
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one ‘day smiling and happy, the next im- 
bedded: in a grief which time alone can 
kill. Youreyes are fixed on that beetle whose 
burnished scales reflect gorgeous colours of 
green and gold and purple. A handsome 
fellow, Leontine, beyond the painter’s art. 
How lovely is the sea, with the sunlight 

- playing on it. . An ocean of living jewels! 
It stretches to shores I have trodden in 
pain and weariness, A bitter world lies 
beyond these seas; but for the matter of 
that there is bitterness enough within this 
girdle. There is a taint in our blood, 
my-dog ; we fret and faint with desire ; 
we lay our heavy hand upon the weak, 
and hold them down while they suffer. It 
proves our own righteousness, Leontine. 
What have you found, dumb friend? 
A treasure ?’ 

“ Leontine was busy scratching the earth 
from a spot nearer even to the edge of 
the precipice than the rock on which I lay, 
and presently she came to my side, and in 
a way, I understood, besought my assistance. 
I shifted to the spot which had interested 
her, and saw that she had scratched the 
earth away from what looked like a piece 
of rusty iron. At first I regarded it with 
no interest, but suddenly it flashed upon 
me that if it was iron which Leontine had 
partly laid bare it was an evidence of man’s 

‘work. The moment this occurred to me I 
started to my feet and dug my pick into 
the rock to complete the discovery ; the 
consequence was that I almost lost my 
balance, there was so little room to swing 
the arm with freedom. The danger escaped, 
I proceeded with greater caution, and 
loosening the rock and earth around and 
above the metal, saw that it was part of a 
chain which must have lain buried for 
many scores of years. My journey was not 
destined to be fruitless; man had been 
here before me. 

“My interest being now thoroughly 
awakened, I went to work with a will. 
Link by link I forced from the rock a chain 
at least sixty feet in length, and coming to 
the last link found that it was fixed to an 
iron ring which was firmly imbedded in the 
rock. With all my strength I strove to 
detach the ring, but could not move it so 





well had the work been done. When I 
was convinced that I could not remove.the 
ring from the rock, I blamed myself for my 
folly in attempting it. Had I succeeded I 
should have placed a difficulty in my own 
way ; for was it not likely that this chain 
was an important step in the discovery of 
a secret which had been hidden from human 
knowledge for generations 1 

“Tt had been no light task to fix it so 
firmly in the rock ; it was a serious work, 
seriously performed, with a distinct and 
definite motive. Of what nature was this 
motive ? 

“ As I considered, playing with the coils 
of the chain with my foot, it slipped over 
the rock with a startling crash, and hung 
sheer down. Quickly I tested whether it 
would bear the weight of a man. There 
was no doubt of it. It would bear the 
weight of two such men as I. Without 
further thought I grasped it firmly, and 
commenced to descend. That there was 
danger in what I was doing did not occur 
to me; I was, indeed, animated by a spirit 
of exhilaration. I remember now, and. shall 
remember to the last day of my life, the 
expression in Leontine’s face as I looked 
up and saw her peering down upon me. 
The expression was almost human in its 
intense sympathy with my exploit, and as 
I descended, looking upwards at my dog, 
with the sky flying froia me into illimitable 
heights, I exulted in the thought that there 
was one creature in the world who would 
be faithful to me to the death. I had 
but to call ‘Leontine!’ and she would 
leap into the void without fear at the 
sound of my voice. She would meet 
her certain death. Well, a faithful death 
ranks next to a faithful life. And man 
and beast can die but once. It is but 
a question of a little time; the day will 
be sure to come when there will be no 
to-morrow.” 
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